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PREFACE 



This pubncation, A Guide to i976-77 Stmewide Assessment Results, is designed for feachers, prlnclpaiH, 
dismct staff, and other educaSors who need to able to read, interpret, and utilize the data from the 1976-77 
Statewide Assessment. This guide divided into three main secfions which discuss the Assessment Program it!^clf, 
the report forms, and utilization strategies. 

The guide was prepared by stiff of the Student Assessment Section, Division of Public Schools, Florida 
Deportment of Education, Questions relative to this report or the Assessment Program may be directed to the staff by 
calling (904) 488^8198 or by writing: 

Student Assessment Section 
Department of Edycalion 
Knott Building 
Tallahassee, Florida 32304 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 



One of I he priori ties of Florida's educatiofial system is helpirig all studefiis acquire the basic %ki\h necessary to 
perfofiTi the reading, writing, and mathematics tasks required by everyday living. The Statewide Assessinent 
Program provides information on {he effectiveness of the state, each disirict, and each school fn achieving ihis gdal 
by testing public school students on selecied basic skills in reading, wriung, and fiiathemaKics. 

The primary focus of the Assessment Program is on pfoviding nieanjngfMl data on schoo'l, district, and slate 
achievement. At the sajine time, valuable information on each siudem tested h available to schools in optional 
ssudent and elassfoom reports. 

A Gmde ro 1976-77 Statewide Assessment Resiiifj explains, the variety of re^rt forms used to present the 
results of the i9?6-77 assessment of siudems in grades 3 and 5. This chapter conlains background information about 
the program and the assessment procedures. Chapter II illusirLies and describes each report farm. Chapter 111 
discussei considerations in inierpreting resuhs to ideniify streng ihs and w#aknessas at the curricuilum, classroom* and 
student Jevefs. 



New Features of 1976-77 Assessmmi 



There are a number of new features !n the 1976-77 Statewide Assessment Program. Testing moved from girades 
3 and 6 to grades 3 and 5 to better fit the pattern of grade organizations in Fforida schools. Most distrSeis* elementary 
schools have grades so for many schools a fall sixth grade assessment yielded school reports based on students 
who had been in the school less than two months, while about 95 percent of Florida's schools have both fourth and 
fifth grades. This change in grade level was subsequenily reflected in the !976 Educational Accountability Act, 
which designates statewide iesiing in grades; 3, 5» 8, and IL * 

The 1976-77 assessment is based on a new set of statewide objectives. The new objectives were designed to 
relate specifically to basic skills in reading, writing, r.nd mathematics. Appendix A contains the objectives and 
describes the procedures used to develop them. 

There are also some innovations in reporting. The Assessment Program is again reporting objecctive 
achievement, in addition to reporting the percentage of students answering each item. This means that there are 
state-established criteria to determine whether or not the student has achieved each objective. The criteria are 
discussed in Appendix B. 

Several new reports have been designed for the 1976-77 assessment to better aid teachers., principals, and 
district staff in utilizing assessment data. For the first time* results are available on a classroom basis, with three 
optional methods of assembling the Information. Student reports are still available, bufl this year they are printed only 
if the district requests them. As a new feature, they contain a list of which incorrect answers were selected by the 
student . This information is summarized for each school and district in a report containing the percentage of students 
choosing each possible answer. 
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Assessment Procedures 



The 1976-77 Statewide Assessmenr involved all srudents in grades 3 and 5, wirh the exceprion of rhose studenis 
who are ^uctible Mentally Reiarded, Trainable Mentally Retarded, Profoundly Menially Ratarded, and blind.' 
SonTJC additional students were exempted from testing by school officials because they had special problems which 
would interfere with their abiiity to take the test, such as temporary physical or crnotional problems or inability to 
speak English. The guidelines for exemption from aH^essment are presented in ihe 1976-77 Test Administrntor's 
MnnuuL 

The tests were administefed in two days, comrnunkation skills the first day and mathern^atics the second. 
Districts and schools determined their own testing schedule within the October 4-22 period allowed for testing. 
Make-up sessions were also held within that periods 

The tests were not timed, although the manuals provided approximate times to allnw administrators to set aside 
appropriate blocks of time. Administrators were instructed to allow each student to answer each question, without 
delaying testing unduly for any one exceptionally slow child. At third grade, the entire test was teacher-paced^ with 
the teaeher reading the directions. In the mathemancs portion, the teacher read ^th the difeciions and any written 
probfems, while the child followed along in his test' booklet. Af fifth grade, students read the directions and 
questions. 

Third grade studenis marked their answers in their machine-seorable test booklets. Fifth graders used a separate 
answer sheet designed to correspond lo the test so the answer space for each item contained only as many circles as 
the item had choices. For third grade* moHt items had three or four chokes, while for fifth grade, most items had four 

choices. ^ 



CBlcuIating Resulis 

Assessment results, ar^e presented in terms of the percentage of students correctly answering each item and the 
percentage achieving each objective. In calculating the percent of eorrect answers for an item, a student who omits 
she item Is counted as mi.ssifig it. A student who is absent for a section or whose results have been invalidated is 
considered NOT TESTED md his results are not included in any scores. 

Because Of the invaltdations and absences* the exact number of students tested on each item and objective 
varies. Percentages are carculated based on ihe actual number of students. However ^ to simplify reports, a single 
number is used to show the population for the classroom* school, district* and slate. 

The percentage of students achieving each objecnive is calculated by classifying each student as either achieving 
or not achieving the objective. A student achieves an objective by equalling or exceeding a minimum number of 
correct answers (the criteria), On the reports, the criteria is expressed in the form of a fraction^ such as 4/5, with the 
first number the necessary num^r of correct answers and the second numter the number of items measuring that 
objeciiive. Appendix B contains an explanation of how the criteria were established. 

The percentage of students achieving the objective is the numNr of students meeting or exceeding the criteria 
divided by the nui.iber of students Kested on the objective. As with the percentage correct on ^ach item, students who 
were absent or invalidated are not included in the calculations. 



^As a specifll assessmetil pfojcci* blind and visually handicapped studenis were assessid with sp^ciolly pTepfcafed materials in a sfparate 
telling. Their results arc not contained jn this series of report!. 
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For insiructional purposes, the siudant and classrooffl reporls include a third category of achievement, 
UNCERTAIN, to note students whose i^rforniance was dose to, but below the criteria. Students marked as 
uncertain on an objective are counted m nor achieving the objective. However, the special caiegory points out that 
developmeni of this skill is of less concern than on objectives not achieved. 

If the crifcria for achievement is that all of the items must be correct (such as four out of four), the percentage of 
studentH achieving the objective will always be equat to or less than the percent of correct answers for the most 
diffic jjt item in the group. In other words, if the percentage of correct answers for each item is 96, 94, 90, and 78. 
ihe percentage of students achrieving the objective must be 78 percent or less. On the other hand, if the criteria of 
achievement is less than all (as in four out of five), the percentage achieving the objective can exceed that of the 
highesi item percentagie and may reach 100 percent. 



CHAPTER n 



ASSESSMENT REPORTS 



This chapter descfibes each of ihe 1976-77 assassment raporis and provides examples of interpretation which are 
specific to each form. Chapter III provides an overview of the inferpretatlon process, lists factors which should be 
considered in evaluating performance, and offers suggestions for utilizing the data. 

The 1976-77 Sfatewide Assessmeni reports are designed to serve two needs: identification of individual third 
and fifth grade students who currently need further assistance in acquiring basic skills^ and identification of areas of 
the curriculum which need modification in order to help future third and fifth graders acquire basic skills, 

identification of immediate student needs is obtained from the student report and the two classroom reports. 
Information for instructional planning is provided by the two classroom reports, the school report, and the district 
report , 

The reporis are explained in sequence from student to classroom* school, and district to illuslirate how the scores 
are aggregated and how the focus of data Interpretation changes. However, in practice, the Classroom Listing of 
Objective Achievement is the best beginning place for idencificaUon of immediate student needs, white the School 
Report of Objective and Item Achievemeni is the key to curriculum analysis, 

Tlie objectives printed on the reports are abbreviated versions of the 1976-77 Statewide Minimal Objectives for 
maihematics and eommtinicaiion skills. The objective numbers on the report correspond with the numbering system 
used on the full objectives, which are included in Appendix A. Fnfofmaiion on which items measure each objective 
is printed on the Classroom Summary of Item Achievement report, in the Tmch^r's Edition of the 1976-77 
assessment booklets, and in Appendix C of this report. 

The Sfatewide objectives are grouped into general skill categories^ such as vocabulary, comprehension, and 
rheiorical and syniactical skills for communication skills, or number and numeration, addition, and problem solving 
for mathematics. The categories are printed on most of the reports, immediacely above each group of objectives* 
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The first number shows how many itemiyour 

child had to gat right In order to achieve the ^ | 
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number of Items measuring that objective. 



Shows those objectives which were achieved 
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Shows which questions your child answered correctly 
(marked with a which were mlised (marked with a 
letter indicating which wrong answer was chosen), and 
which were omitted (marked with an 0). This column, which 
must be used with the test booklet, allows the teacher to 
pinpoint difficulties. 



TOTALS found at the bottom of the report show how 
many objectives your child achieved and how many 
items were answered correctly on the test. 
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Student Report 



The Student Report, a detaiic J record of a student's achievement of the Statewide Minimal Objectives, is 
provided upon request by the disirict. Although designed for the teacher, the report can also be useful in 
communicating information about student achievement to parents, so the back of the report contains an explanation 
of the report written in both English and Spanish, 

The front of the report gives information about the student's aehievement of the objectives and items, with 
communication skills on the left side and mathematics on the right side. The illustration on the left, taken from the 
back of the report, shows the layoul of the Student Report and explains how to read it. 

As the key on the report explains, objectives which a student achieves are marked wiih an Objectives 
which are not achieved are marked either with a or a ''<'\ The symbol is used to note objectives on 
which achievement was borderline, while the — symbol marks objectives on which performance was vcTy low. 

The Student Report contains one type of information which is not available elsewhere: a record of which items 
were answered correctly (marked with a +), which were omitted (O), and which answer was selected for incorrect 
items (marked with the letter of the choice). This information is provided to assist in diagnosing a student's specific 
needs, since (he choice of incorrect answers often reveals common kinds of errors that students might make. 

The item data are printed on the report in the same sequence that the items appear in the lest booklet. Thus, if a 
student had an item achievement record of + + + + A, it means that he got the first four items for the objective right 
but chose A for the fifth item. Appendix C shows which items measure each objective. 

An easy way to determine how well the child did overall Is by scanning the information under OBJECTIVE 
ACHIEVED. If many asterisks are present in the YES column, if indicates that the child achieved most of the 
objectives. A pattern of " — signs grouped together in a category (such as problem solving) indicates that the 
student's difficulty is concentrated on the general skill. Scattered " — signs, on the other hand, may mean that the 
student has mastered the easier skills in each category but needs further work on the more advanced skills. Careful 
analysis of this report and further work with the student should confirm his/her strengths and weaknesses. 
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Classroom Listing ot Objective Achieyement 



The Classroom Listing of Objeclive Achievement, a summary of each student's status on each objective, is the 
report to examine first in interpreting test results, as it provides insight into both classroom and student strengths and 
weaknesses. 



The report contains all of the information printed on the Student Report except the record of which incorrect 
choices the student selected. In addition, the Classroom Listing gives summary information showing the percentage 
of students in the ^.ssroom, school, and district who achieved each objective. The Information provided on this 
report is explained by the Illustration on page 8, 

There are separate Classroom Listings for mathematics and for communication skills. For third grade, 
communication skills is on one form, as Is mathematics. However, at fifth grade each subject raquires two formsVthe 
first labeled "Part 1" and the second labeled '*Part 2'\ As each form has room for only 30 students, there will be 
additional pages If there are more than 30 students in a class. 

The formal of the Classroom Listing makes it easy to identify which siudenis did best on each subject and which 
ones are most in need of assistance by scanning the totals for each student in the columns at'the far right headed 
TOTAL OBJECTIVES ACHIEVED and TOTAL ITEMS CORRECT. Lower total scores indicaie the students who 
are having the most difficulty with the skills measured on the test; 

Having identified which students need assistance, the areas of need for each student can be determined by 
reading across the report and noting the minus (— ) symbols. The same information is presented on the Student 
Report; however, the Classroom Listing permits Identification of students with similar problems so they can be 
grouped for diagnostic testing and follow-up instruction. 

The format of the report also allows Identification of those problefns which are shared by the most children. The 
percentages at the end of the report show thf/ percentage of students achieving each objective for the classroom, 
school, and district. Again, lower scores indicate that larger numbers of children have difficulty with the skill. 

The school and district ^rcentages provide a framework for comparison of class achievement, Whether a 
classroom's scores are above or below those of the school and district, there is usually a fairly consistent pattern. 
Exceptions of 10% or more to that pattern may be meaningful. Higher scores may indicate that students received an 
exceptionally effective instructional technique for that skill, while d noticeably lower score may identify an objective 
which needs more emphasis. 

Once "problem" objectives are identified, the information on the Classroom Summary of Item Achievement 
(see page 1 1) can provide more indications of what aspects of the skill need attention. 
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Classroom Summary of Item Achievement 



The Classroom Summary of Item Achieveman! gives the percentage of students answering each Item correctly 
for the classroom, school, and district. It is a follow-up report to the Classroom Listing of Objective Achievement. 
The report for each grade is a single page which contains information on both communication skills and maihennatlcs. 

The objective numbers are in sequence, with all items measuring that objective listed teside the objective. The 
item numbers correspond to the numbers used in the 1976-77 test booklets for grades 3 and 5, 

This report is primarily useful for determining patterns of item achievement within an objective. An item or 
items on which student performance is lower will be immediately apparent. By referring to the test booklet, the 
teacher can determine in what ways, if any, this item differs from the others and thus make further diagnoses of 
students' difficulties, For example, the results for mathematics objective 4 in the illustration on page 10 show that 
item 91 is the most difficultr Examination of the Items In the test booklet indicates that it Is a 3-dlglt number, such as 

459: - ^ . ; " ; ' 



In evaluating item performance, the criteria for the objective and the percentage of students achieving the 
objective must be considered. If the criteria Is 100 percent (all items correct) and the percentage of students 
achieving the objective is very close to that for the lowest Item, it indicates that the class is divided Into two groups: 
those who have the skill and those who do not (as objective 7 on pages 8 and 10). An objective percentage which is 
10 percent or more below the lowest item, on the other hand, suggests that while some students have acquired the 
skill, others have begun developing it but have not yet achieved mastery. Still others may be in the ''yet to begin" 
group. 
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School Report of Gbj^ctive and item Achievement 



The School Report of Objective and Item Achievement coniains the percentage of studenrs achievmg each 
objeclive and item for the school, the district, and the state/ 

Strengths and weaknesses can- be determined in three ways: by evaluating ^rformance on objectives which are 
school priorities, by looking for the percentages which are the highest and lowest, and by fooking for percentages 
which are markedly different from district or state scores. This means that it is possible for the school to have several 
definitions of what is a low scor^ on Statewide Assessment. For example: 

h On objectives which are school priorities, a low score can be anything under some arbitrary level set by 
school staff, such as 90 percent. 



,2. Low scores are the lowest percentages of achievemeni', such as the five to ten lowest scores. 

3, Low scores are those which are at least 5 percent below either the district or the state. 

These three standards represent different approaches to interprciaiion of assessment data. By looking at all three 
types of low scores, the school will be able to discern the primary skills which need attention. School strengths can 
be Identified in the same way, by focusing on high scores. 

Once the school has identified objectives which warrant further attention, the item data on the right of the 
School Report can often provide clues as to which specific skills should be ernphasized in instruction. Again, the low 
scores are usually the key. 

An item percentage which is substantially lower than others measuring the same objective may represent a 
different or more difficult skiil. An examination of the actual items should identify any differences in Item type. For 
example, for objective 4 in the example report (page 12), item 92 is the most difficult. Comparing it to others in the 
test book shows that it fs a three-digit number with a zero in the tens' place, while theothers are less difficult. This 
suggests that students' primary problem is with zeroes in middle positions. 

While those objectives which are priorities for the school deserve the most attention, check for isolated items on 
which performance is low, since they frequency measure a more difficult concept that has not yet been fully 
mastered. The pattern between school and district scores should also be examined. Check for items which contradict ■ 
the pattern. An unusually low school score may indicate that the school needs to examine Its instructional approach 
to that skill, while scores higher than the district may indicate that the school has an effective Instructional technique 
which could be shared with others. 



Once an examination of Item achievement percentages and the analysis of the actual test items suggest some 
probable causes for the problem, further analysis can be done by studying the schooPs Item Analysis Report 
(described on page 16) to determine whether student selection of incorrect answers adds any further insight into the 
problem. Additional testing and diagnosis may then be needed to determine If the problem still exists and its cause 
has been correctly identified. If so, instruction can be designed to address the problem. 
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Changes in Student Performance 



It in important to remember that assessment meas jred students* skills at a single point in time, somewhere In 
October. It is very possible that students have aequiied those skills since then. Thus* the first step should be to 
ascertain whether the problems identified by the assessment results still exist. Information may already be available 
to show that the skills have been acquired because of classroom testing or working with students. If not, brief tests or 
exercises could be administered to pinpoint any difficulties which are still present. After verifying areas of 
weakness, instruction should be aimed at helping students learn the skill Identified in the objective, rather than at 
helping them answer particular test items. 



Comparing Percentages of Achievement 

While percentages of achievement are clear and easy to understand, they encourage the expectation that scores 
should be 100 percent, or at least 99 percent, and that anything less is a reflection of the educational system*s 
inadequacy. This can create a communication problem between school officials and the public. 

The problem is compounded when comparisons are made, for example, between classroorri and school scores. 
Comparisons are not bad, They may help identify a school with a particularly good instructional program for a skill 
or help select the classroom which most needs additional help for the students. But, in order for comparisons to be 
used positively, there must some guidelines to determine which differences are big enough to warrant attention. 

Unfortunately, consideration of what constitutes a * ■statistically significant" difference is usually not a 
satisfactory approach. The large number of students tested in a typical district often makes any difference 
**significant'\ For this reason * it is better to take a cautious, practical approach to the task. 

In a typical classroom of 25 to 30 students, one student represents 3-4% of the class total. Thus, the score Is 
100% if all students achieve an objective, 96% if one misses It, 92% If two miss it, and so on. In other words, one 
student may" make a Kg difference In a summary score. Cdnseq ue n tly , i n cornpari ng ^rcen tages of achlevemenr 
between classroom units, look for differences of about 10 to 15%. 

At the school, district, and state levels, performance of an individual student has less impact on the total score. 
For these larger groups, a handy rule of thumb would be to consider differences of at least 5% as being of practical 
significanca. 
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Effective UtUlmtion 



Effective utilization of assessmant data depends upon (! ) affectiva communication and (2) taking steps which 
win encourage implamantation of recommendations basad on the data, A few techniques for these activities are 
offered here. 



Com iniinica ting Assessment Results 



State assessment results should be communicated to various audi purpbses in rriiridV For 

example, third and fifth grade teachers need to know about the results so they can assist the students. Other 
elementary teachers need the data to make decisions about curriculum changes. Parents of third and fifth graders 
need to understand their child's results so they can become involved in the educational process and provide help at 
home. Citizens at large, school advisory committees, and school board members need test data so they can be 
informed and make more wise decisions about school policies. 

The above list is not complete, and all possible communication goals have not been shown. Educators can 
develop effective communication plans by answering the following questions: 

1) Who should know about test results? 

2) What specific information and knowledge do these audiences need? 

3) How can the information best be communicated with these audiences? 

4) How can it be determined if the audiences ere ''getting the message"? 

This brief discussion is not meant to provide enough information for educators to design a complete 
'dissemination^program— There^are^pubiic^relati 

provided by the Assessment Program staff in the Department of Education. The major purpose of this discussion is 
simply to indicate that communication of results is an important phase of any testing program. In many ways, more 
problems are created by not communicatiL ; effectively than by doing so. 
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Steps for Succeisful School Use of Results 



Reading and interpreting data is a necessary first step, but it should be followed by actual utilization of the data. 
The following list of specif ic suggestions is designed to lead school staff to full utilization of assessment data. The 
school staff should consider these steps and adapt to the local situation as may be desirable. It should be recognized 
that the school principal and teachers can best accomplish full use of the test data by working cooperatively. 
Involvement heightens commitment to the tabk and facilitates communication between teachers at different levels. 

1 . Assemble committees of teachers from several levels to analyze the school summary data for strengths and 
weakjiesses, 

2 . Compare the statewide minimal objectives to lofial objectives to deterTfiine areas of slmiianty and dif fefencc. 

3. Determine the schoors priority instructional objectives from among those tested, 

4. Establish school level improvement objectives for the remainder of the school year. Provide for posttests to 
determine gains made, 

5. Help third and fifth grade teachers establish specific improvement goals for students not meeting priority 



6. Assemble committees of teachers from the elementary and middle (or junior high) levels to discuss 
instructional weaknesses and coordination of curriculum. 

7/ Review currently used instructional materials to determine their relationship to the tested minimal objectives, 

8, Provide for the communication of assessment results to individual parents and to the school advisory council or 
other parent groups. . 

9* Analyze other test data available to the district (and other available information) and relate ihem to the 
™— assessment^resultsr™— ^"^-^ — — — - - — - — - - - ^ . - - - - — ^ — — - — — 

10, Combine resources and effort with two or three other schools which have similar priority objectives to develop 
instructional materials and posttests. 

There are, of course, other steps that may be taken; these are only suggesifons. Assessment data does not have 
value by itself— it only has value when it is understood and properly utilized. Wifhout effort and commitment, the 
data will only reside in storage, useful to no one. 



objectives. 
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APPENDIX A 



STATEWIDE MINIMAL OBJECTIVES 
Introduction 



Establishment of statewide educational objactives for Florida is required by Section 229,57, Florida Statuies^ 
^ fhg Educaf jpnaJ ^^ccouiafabillty^ci of « ! 97J . The objecii ves=i. wliich are adopiad by !he .S^te.Board -q( Edumi^vi ^ 
reflect the state's emphasis on achievement of basic skills in reading* writing, and mathematics. 

The objectives are used as the basis for the Florida Statewide Assessment Program, also created by Section 
229,57. The Statewide Assessnient Program measures students on their achievement of the statewide minimal 
objectives in order to provide information at the state* district, and school level on the effectiveness of instructional 
programs in helping students attain desired basic skills. 

The statewide minimal objectives for all siudents are established for the purpose of educational accountability 
and do not represent the desired higher educational goals and objectives that a majority of students should attain at a 
corresponding grade laveL Rather, they identify those minimal skills which all Florida students should acquire in 
order to perform the reading, writing, and mathematics tasks required by everyday living. Individual districts* 
schools, and teachers will establish additional objectives which reflect the many other skills that students should 
acquire. 

The statewide minimal objactives were developed and reviewed according to the following criteria: 

1 . The achievement of the Skill is a reasonable instructional goal for every student in that grade in basic education 
programs who has appropriate instruction and motivation and Is not Impaired by a mental or physical handicap. 
This does riot irnp l y that every student is now able to achieve the objective, but that every siudjnt sbould^^ 

to achieve the objective if he/she receives appropriate instruction. 

2. The highest objective (usually grade 8 or II) realistically specifies the maximum skill difficulty needed by the 
student to perform effectively the reading* writing, and mathematics tasks required by everyday living. 

3. For objectives at lower grade levels, achievement of the objective is necessary at lh.Jt grade for the student to 
make normal progress towards the desired highest level skill, 

4. The objective Is not a process objective related to a particular instructional method. 



Organization of the Statewide Minimal Objectives 

The statewide minimal objectives represent basic skills In two areas: mathematics and communication skills 
(reading and writing). Reading and writing are combined under communication skills because of the many skills they 
have in common, such as vocabulary development and study skills* 

For each subject area* the objectives are written at two levels: a brief set of MUestom Objectives written for the 
public to summarize the basic skills expected of all Florida students and a more detailed set of Grade Level 
Objectives written for educators. 
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The Milestons Objectives idenilfy the essential terminal skills necessary for students to perform everyday tasks 
in reading, writing, and mathematics. 

The Grade Level Objectives define each milestone objective by specifying what aspects of the skill should be 
acquired by selected grades (3, 5, 8, and II) so that the student will have mastered the milestone objectives by the 
time he/she leaves the public school system. Thus* there are several grade level objectives for each milestone 
objective, for a total of 135 grade level objectives In mathematics and 1 18 grade level objectives in communication 
skills. Grade level objectives are deveic -^d only for the grades at which statewide assessment will occur: grades 3, 5, 
8, and 1 1. For each grade, the objecii.^s identify entry level performance for that grade. 

Because the grade level objectives are written for teachers and curriculum specialists, some use specialized 
terms, such as ''superlatives," * 'complex declarative sentences,*' **fractional regrouping," '^partial products.'" 
, ^1=1^1^?^ g#gf^*^»t^^,^^g,^g^sFig|5# <|gg-|gf|g-d- "iQ-iiseaBure siude-nts'- schievenrieiit-of skills rsiher -'thiBfi- thfiir- knowledge, 
of specialized terms. Thus, unless an objective specifies that the student is to define or label the terms, knowledge of 
terms is not tested. 



Preparation of the Statewide MtnimBl Objectives 

Essentially the same set of objectives was used for Statewide Assessment from 1972-73 through 1975-76, 
although during that time the objectives were revised and the number of objectives reduced. Because experience 
gained during that period indicated that not all of the objectives were basic skills and that many did not communicate 
clearly to the public or to educators, the Department of Education developed new statewide objectives which have 
been adopted by the State Board for the 1976-77 school year. 

The statewide minimal objectives were developed through a lengthy process which involved a number of 
reviews. The initial set of milestone objectives was prepared by the Department of Education. Working from the 
milestone objectives, curriculum specialists in Dade County prepared a preliminary set of grade level objectives for 
each subject area. After extensive revisions from the Department of Education, the objectives were reviewed by 
„state-representative,taskJorces,cQmposed,oLeducatojsj^ithJcac the appropriate subiect areas and 

grades. The task forces made substantial modifications in the objectives, which then underwent another review by the 
Dade County specialists and by the Department of Education, 

All Florida school districts were then invited to review the proposed objectives. Sixty-one of Florida's 67 
districts participated in this review. The district review committees involved more than 1400 teachers, 250 district 
staff members, 250 principals and other school administrators, 125 citizens, and 65 students. 

The committees were asked to identify any objectives which did not meet the definition of basic skills, were 
inappropriate for assessment at the grade proposed, or were not clearly written, Based on the results of this review, 
the Deparimcnt changed the grade levels on two objectives and the wording on several others. The resulting set 
constitutes the new statewide minimal objectives. 

Questions and comments about the statewide minimal objectives may be directed to the Bureau of Curriculum 
and Personnel Development or to the Student Assessment Section of the Department of Education, Tallahassee, 
Florida 32304. 
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Communication SltUIs Minimal Milestone Objectives 



1. The student will acquire a basic vocabulary, 

2. The student will determine word meaning from the way the word is used in a paisage. 

3. The student will datermine word meaning froni a knowledge of word parts. 

4. The student will spell words correctly, 

5. The student will determine whether different messages have the same meaning. 

6. The student will determine the main idea of a message. 

7. The student will find information in a message. 

8. The student will determine the causes and effects of events and actions. 

9. The student will determine the logical generalizations which can be drawn from a message. 
10. The student will distinguish fact from fantasy, opinion, and supposition, 

IIV Tiie student will recogniM^ 

12. The student will follow oral and written directions. 

13. The student will identify appropriate sources for needed information. 

14. The student will use appropriate reference skills with dictionaries, tables of contents, and maps, 

15. The student will organize objects, information, and ideas into logical groupings and orders. 

16. The student will compose grammatically correct sentences, 

17. The student will write messages which supply the necessary information, 

18. The student will fill out common forms completely and accurately. 

19. The student will punctuate correctly. 
The student will capitalize correctly. 

2L The student will write legibly. 



NOTE' In reading, many objectives are repeated at successive grades with increasingly more difficult 
reading materials. The statewide objectives are based on minimum readability levels for materials, with the 
expectation that most students will be able to read more difficult liifirerials. These minimum readability 
levels are: 

—I I th^graderar-leasf-^TQ 5 th graderirleair^Q ^ — ™ 

Sth grade, at least 5.0 3rd grade, at least 1.5 



COMMUNICATIONS SKILLS MINIMAL OBJECTIVES 

Grade(s) 

L The Student Will Acquire A Basic Vocabulary. 

3-5-8' J I I. The student will associate printed words with their oral equivalents. 

5-8-1 1 2. The student will associate words with antonyms and synonyms. 

IL The Student Will Determine Word Meaning From the Way the Word is Used In 
Passage. 



5-8-11 



5. The student will determine the meaning of a word In context using synonym and 
definition clues. 



in. The Student Will Dettrmine Word Meaning From a Knowledge of Word Parte. 

3-5-8-1 1 10, The siudent will associale compound words with their component words. 

5-8-1 1 11, The siudent will associate contractions with ihelr component words. 

5-8'll 12, The student will associate the appropriate inflected words (plurals* ^ssessives, 

comparatives » superlatives, tense) with a given context, 

IV. The Student Will Spall Words Correctly. 

3 14. The siuden! will spell correctly his/her first and last name, 

3-5*8-1 1 15, The student will spell correctly words on the state adopted basic spelling list, 

5 16, The siudent will spell correctly his/her address. 

V. The Student Will Determine Whether Different Messages Have the Same Meaning. 

3-5-B-1 1 18' The student will determine whether different sentences have the same meaning. 

1 19, The student will determine whalher different paragraphs have the same meaning, 

VL The Student Will Determine the Main Idea of a Message. 

3-5-8*1 1 20. The student will determine the main idea stated in a paragraph, 

Vn. The Student Will Find Information in a Message. 

3-5-8- 11 23. The student will find who, what, where, when, whichj and how information in a 

selection. 

5'8-ll 24. The student will determine the order of details in a selection, 

VIII. The Student Will Determine the Causes and Effects of Events and Actions. 

3 27, The student will determine the stated effect of an action. 

5 28. The siudent will determine the stated cause of an action, 

IX. The Student Will Determine the Logical Generaiizations Which Can Be Drawn From a 

Message, 

3-5-8" 1 1 31, The student will identify story outcomes. 

5-8-11 32. The student will determine an appropriate conclusion, 

X. The Student Will Distinguish Fact from Fantasy, Opinion, and Supposition. 

3-5-8-II 36, The student will distinguish between real and unreal, 

5-8-11 37. The student will distinguish between facts and opinions. 

XI. The Student Will Recognize False and Invalid Statements, 

3-5-8-11 40. The student will identify Irrelevant statements. 

5-8-1 1 41. The student will identify conclusions based upon insufficient evidence. 
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The Student Will Follow Oral and Written Directions, 



Oral Directions 

44, The student will follow oral directions to complete a task requiring two steps. 

45, The student will follow oral directions to complete a task requiring three steps. 
Written Directions 

46, The student will follow written diractlons to coniplete a task requiring two steps. 
41, The student will follow written directions to complete a task requiring three 

steps, 

The Student Will Identify Appropriate Sourees for Needed Information. 

49. The student will identify the appropriale source to obtain information on the spelling 
and meaning of a word. 

The Student Will Use Appropriate Reference Skills with Dictionaries, Tables of Con- 
tents, and Maps. 

AlpiiabetizBtion 

53. The student will locate by first letter a word within an alphabetized list, 

54. The student will locate by third letter a word within an alphabetized list, 

55. The student will alphabetize words by using the first letter. 
Dictionary 

57, The student will locate an entry word. 
Tabic of Contents 

59, The student will use a table of contents to identify the location (page number) of a 
specific story. 

60. The student will use a table of contents to identify the major section most likely to 
contain a specific type of information. 

Index 

-_^62^«The-student-wilUuse-an-index fo-locate-a major^topic-by-page-number, 
MBps 

65. The student will locate information identified by major map symbols. 

The Student Will Organize Objects, information, and Ideas Into Logical Groupinp and 
Orders. 

ClBssification 

68. Given appropriate headings, the student will classify familiar pictures, shapes* 
colors, and three-dimensional objects. 

69. Given appropriate headings, the student will classify words which name objects with 
similar characteristics. 

Organizational Patterns 

73- The student will use an appropriate organiEatlonal pattern for groups of pictures. 
74, The student will use an appropriate organisational pattern for segments of a 
story. 



XVL 



The Sludent Will Cornpose Grammatically Correct Sentence. 



Grammar/Usag^ 

5-8-11 77. The student will write the plural forms of nouns, 

5-8-11 78. The student will use the appropriate form of common regular verbs. 

Sentence Composition 

S 8L The student will write simple declarative sentences which have simple subjects and 

simple verbs and which use appropriate English word order, 

5 82. The student will write simple declarative sentences having compound subjects and/or 

verbs, 

XVIL The Student Will Write Messages Which Supply the Necessary Information. 

Supplying Information in Messages 
5 91, The student will list the items or steps necessary for a specific activity, 

XVIIL The Student Will Fill Out Common Forms Completely and Accurately. 

3 97. The student will accurately complete forms requiring his/her name and age. 

5 98. The student will accurately complete forms which request his/her address* phone 

number, date and place of birth, and parents' or guardians* names. 

XIX. The Student Will Punctuate Correctly, 



Periods 

3 . .103. The student will use a period to complete a simple declarative sentence. 

5 104, The student will use a period to complete abbreviations of common titles (Mr,, 

Dr.)^ - 
Question Marks 

5 105, The student will use a question mark to complete a simple interrogative sen* 

tence. 

5 109, The student will u.^e a comma to separate names of states from names of cities in an 

address. 

5 1 10. The student will use a comma to separate the year from the day of the month in a 

date, 

XX, The Student Will Capitalize Correctly* 

3 112. The student will capitalize the first letter of the first word of a simple sentence. 

3 113, The student will capitalize the word I. 

5 114, The student will capitalize proper nouns which name persons, days of the week, and 

months of th?.. yeai. 

XXI. The Student Will >Yrite Legibly, ' 

3 117, The student will write his/her name legibly. 
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MBthematim Minimal Milestone Objective 



1. The student will count quantities. 

2. The student will read arid write numbers* 

3. The studt a will round numbars. 

4. The student will put numters in order aGcording to size. ' ' 

3, The student will determine equivalent forms of fractions, decimals, and percents. 

6. TTie student will add whole numbers. 

7. The student will subtract whole numbers. 

8. TTie student will multiply whole numbers. 

9. The student will divide whole numbers. 

10. The student will add and subtract fractions. 

11. The student will multiply fractions, 

12. The student will add and subtract decimals. 

13. The student will multiply and divide decimals. 

14. The student will find percentages. 

15. The student will tell time. 

16. The student will measure time, distance, capacity, and weight. 

17. The student will measure temperature. 

18. The student will identify the value of coins and bills. 

19. The student will determine the information needed to solve a problem. 

20. The student will estimate solutions by rounding. 

21. The student will solve real-world problems involving whole numbers. 

22. The student will solve reaUworld problems involving fraetions, decimals, and perc^nts. 

23. The student will solve money problems. ' 

24. The student will solve measurement problems using metric and customary units. 

25. The student will inte^ret graphs and tables. 
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MATHEMATICS MINIMAL OBJECTIVES 



Grade 

L The Student Will Count Quantities, 

3. I, The studam will count the number of objects in a set of no more than 100 

objects, 

5 2. The student wil! count the number of objects in a set of no more than 500 

objects* 

- f ■ - ^ 

IL The Student Will Read and Write Numbers. 
Arabic Numemis 

3 4. The student will read and write 3-digit Arabic numerals. 

5 5. The student win read and write 4-diglt Arabic numerals. 

Ordinal Numbers 

3 7. The student, using a reference point, will identify in oral and written form the ordinal 

position of any object in a set of no more than 10. 
5 8, The student, using a reference point, will identify in oral and written form the ordinal 

position of any object in a set of no more than lOK 
Word Names 

5 9. The student will read and write word names for 1 -digit numbers. 



IIL The Student Win Round Numbers* 
W/jo/e Numbers 

5 13. The student will round a whole number less than 100 to the nearest ten. 



IV* The Student Will Put Numbers In Order According to Size. 

3 19. The student will put in order any two whole numbers less than 100. 

5 20. The student will put in order any three whole numbers less than 1,000. 

V. The Student Will Determine Equivalent Forms of Fractions, Decimals, and Percents. 

Fractions 

5 23. The student will identify fractional parts or equivalent fractional parts using whole 

units or sets of objects that have been separated into halves, fourths, fifths, eighths, 
or tenths. '.' 

VL The Student Will Add Whole Numbers* 

3 32. The student will add any four 1-digit numbers, sums to li. 

3 33. The student will add a 2-digit number and a U, 2-, or 3-digit numter, without 

regrouping. 

3 34. The student will add a 1 -digit numter and a 2'digi< number, sums through 99, with 

regrouping, ; 
5 35. The student will add any four numbers of up to 3 digits. 
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VII. 



The Student Will Subtract Whole Numbers, 



3 37, The student will subtract basic combinations, sums through 18. 

3 38, The student will subtract a 1 -digit number from a 2-digit number, without regroup- 

ing, 

3 39. The student will subtract any two 2-digit numbers, without regrouping, 

5 40, The student will subtract any two 4-digit numNrs, 

VIIL The Student Will Multiply Whole Numbtrs. 

5 42. The student will determine basic multiplication combinations, produciH through 

30. 

5 44. The student will multiply a 1 -digit and a 3-digit number (partial products throuuh 

30). : _ 

IX. The Student Will Divide Whole Numbers. 



Grouping 

3 47, The student will group twelve or fewer objects into sets of equal amount. 

Division 

5 48. The student will determine basic division combinations, dividends through 30, 

5 50, The student will divide a 3-digit number by a Ndigit number with remainder zero, 

without regrouping. 

X* The Student Will Add and Subtract Fractions. 



Addition of Fractions 

54. The student will add two pmp^r i;ac!ians haviiig like denominators, without 
simplification. 
SubtraatiQn of FrBcthns 

58, The student will subtract two prcp?r fractions having like denominators, without 

: - sirnplificfltinn — . . . -. - . 



XV. The Student ^ ui Toll Time. 

5 74. The student will tell time on the hour, half hour, and quarter hour. 

XVI. The Student Will Measure Time, Distance, Capadt;, , nvd Weight. 
TiniB 

3 76. The student will state the days of the week. 

5 77. The student will state the months of the year. 

5 78. The student will state the date by month* day, an^ year, using a calendar. 

Distance 

5 81. The student will deiernnne length, width, or height by measuring objects mV morc 

, than 30 centimeters or a foot. 

Capacity 

5 84. The student will determine capacity by measuring quantities in metric cups and liters, 

or cups, pints, and quarts, . 
Weight - , _ 

5 . ; 87. The student will determine wei^i hi by nicasuring to the nearest kilogram and 

pound* ■ 
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XVIIL The Student Will Identify the Value of Coins and Bills. 



3 90, The student will determine equivalent amounts using pennies, nickels, dimes, or 

quarters. 

5 91. The student vvil! determine equivalent amounts of up to five dollars using coins and 

paper currency, ^ 

XIX. The Student Will Determine the Information Needed to Solve a Problem. 

5 94, In solving a reaUworld problem having one step, the learner will determine whether 

insurficient, sufficient, or extraneous information is given, 

XX, The Student Will Estimate Solutions by Rounding. 

Estimating Sums 

5 96. The student will estimate the solution to a reaUworld addition problem involving up 

to two 2-digit numters rounded to the nearest ten. 
Estimating Differences 

5 ' 99. The student will estimate the solution to a reaNworld subtraction problem involving 

up to 2-digit numbers rounded to the nearest ten, 

XXI. The Student Will Solve Real-World Problems Involving Whole Numbers, 

3 105. The student will determine the solution to reaNworld problems involving addition of 

two 2-digit numters, without regrouping, 
5 106. The student will determine the solution to real-world problems involving addition of 

three 3-dlgit numbers. 

5 107. The student will determine the solution to reaUworld problems involving subtraction 

of two 3-digit numbers. 

5 109, The student will determine the solution to reaUworld problems involving multiplica- 

tion of a Udlgit numter and a 3-diglt number (partial products through 30), 

XXIL The^Student^WIU^Solve jleaUWodd Problems 
Percents. 

5 113. The student will determine the solution to reaUworld problems Involving addition or 

subtraction of proper fractions with like denominators, 

XXIIL The Student Will Solve Money Problems. 

3 118. The student will determine the solution to reaUworld problems involving two 

purchases totaling no more than 500 and addition or subtraction. 

5 119* The student will determine the solution to reaUworld problems involving three 

purchases totaling less than one dollar and addition or subtraction with change from a 
five dollar bill, 

XXV, The Student Will Interpret Graphs and Tables. 

5 133. The student will read and determine relationships described by p 

in whole units and simple tables. 
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APPENDIX B 



CRITERIA FOR ACHIEVEMENT OF OBJECTIVES 



From I97N72 through 1973-74, assessment results were reported in terms of the ^rcentage of students who 
□chieved each objective. Beginning in 1974-75, census testing was implemented, test items were available for 
analysis by districts, and the percentage of students answering Items correctly was reported, with no percentages on 
objectives. For 1974-75 and 1975-76, there were no official criteria for objective mastery, although guidelines were 
provided which could used to determine mastery if a district so desired. 

The movement away from setting criteria resulted in criticism from both legislators and from educators, who felt 
that criteria were necessary in order to Interpret performance. Therefore, 1976-77 assessment results are reported in 
terms of both objective and item achievement. 

The primary problem in establishing criteria is determining the minimal number of correct answers necessary to 
classify a student as having mastered an objective. Factors to be considered include the probability that a student 
could guess enough answers to achieve the objective, the possibility that a student has the skill but makes an 
occasional careless error, the philosophy that a student who has mastered a skill should be able to do it repeatedly, , 
and the possibilify that a student may have the skill but be so unfamiliar with a particular form of test item that it is 
answered incorrectly. 



The philosophy that a master of an objective is one who can demonstrate the skill repeatedly would demand 
criteria of achievement of 100%. That is, a master should be able to exhibit the skill correctly every time. On the 
other hand, realists point out that perfection is nice, but few need to be 100?a accurate to function effectively in 
everyday life. In trying to combine these two viewpoints, the following rationale was developed for establishing 
criteria, 

L For objectives with 1 -4 items, all items should be answered correctly to reduce the likelihood of guessing 
and"to-make^gure-that-students^can^demonstrate-the^skflHn^n^a — -- - - - - — *- - -" 

2. For objectives with 5 and 6 items, the probability of guessing is less, so a criteria can be established which 
allows one incorrect answer. , 

3. For sets with 7 and 8 items, both the lower probability of guessing and previous studies conducted by the 
assessment program Indicate that two errors can safely be allowed. 

4. For larger sets of items, such as those measuring vocabulary and spelling objectives, students should get 
about 85% of the items right, to allow generalization from the responses on these particular words to other sets of 
words from the state vocabulary and spelling lists. This means that students can miss two to three Items per 
objective. 

5. Since the probability of guessing correctly Is related to the number of choices in a test question, the criteria 
should be higher for objectives measured by Items with only two choices. 



The criteria established through these rules are shown on the next page. Since no test can be 100% accurate in 
classifying a student's performance as mastery or non-mastery, special symbols have been used on the student and 
classroom reports to identify objectives on which ih almost reached the criteria. This category, marked 

"UNCERTAIN " on the reports* is based on I leis than the criteria for objectives with 8 or fewer Items, and 2 less 
than the criteria for obiectives with 12 or more items. 



Criteria for Objective Acliievement 
. for Items with 3 or 4 Foils 



, • Criteria for Criteria for - 
Number of Items Objective Achievement . ;^ "Uncertain" Designation 

1 ■ .1/1 ■ ■ 

2 ■ 2/2 " - ., 

3 3/3 2/3 • 

4 " .4/4 3/4 

5 '4/5 3/5 

6 . 5/6 4/6 
'7' 5/7 ' ■ 4/7 

8 6/S . , 5/8 

14. ■ . 12/14 10/14 

15 13/15 . n/15 

16 14/16 12/16 ; 
19 16/19 13/19 



Criteria for Objective Achievement 
tor Items with 2 Fotts 

4 4/4 3/4 

6 ' 6/6 5/6 

8 7/8 6/8 
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APPENDIX C 



OBJECTIVE-ITEM MATCH 

COMMUNICATION SKILLS— THIRD GRADE" 

OBJ. CRITERIA CRITERIA FOR ITEM 

FOR ACHIEVEMFNT "UNCERTAIN" NUMBERS 

16/19 13/19 1-19 ■ 

3/3 2/3 53-55 

13/15 11/15 38-52 

7/8 6/8 70-77 

4/5 3/5 59-63 

2/2 .. 64.65 

2/2 - 66.67 

2/2 . - . 68.69 

2/2 - 57.58 " 

2/2 - 20,21 , 

2/2 - 22.23 • 

2/2 - 78.79 

2/2 - 80.81 . 

4/4 _ 3/4 24-27 

I/I - 56 

I/I - 28 

3/3 ■ 2/3 ■ 29-31 

3/3 ; 2/3 V : ; = 35^ 

3/3 2/3 32-34 



MATHEMATICS— THIRD GRADE 

OBJ. CRITERIA CRITERIA FOR ITEM ' 

FOR ACHIEVEMENT "UNCERTAIN" NUMBERS 

, 4/5 3/5 82-86 

3/6 _ _ . . 4/6 87-92 

2/2 . ■ .. 96.97 

6/6 ■ 5/6 93-95. 98-100 

_ 4/5 - - 3/5 101-105 

5/6 4/6 106-1 1 1 

^ 4/5 , 3/5 1,12-116 

5/7 ' 4/7 l'l7-123 

4/5 3/5 124-128 

4/5 3/5 129-133 . 

3/3 . 2/3 . 134-136 

4/4 . " 3/4 137-140 

- - 4/5 AO . ' '41-145 



COMMUNICATION SKILLS— FIFTH GRADE 





OBJ, CRITERIA 


CRITORIA FOR 


ITEM 


OBj; Nd 


FOR ACHIEVEMENT 


"UNCERTAIN" 


NUMBERS 


■ -1 ■■ 


/ 16/19 


13/9 


M9 . 


r . .. .. . 2 ■■■ 


14/16 


: 12/16 


62-71,78-83 


• 5-:.. ■-■ 


2/2 . 


. 


84.85 




■ 3/3 


2/3 


75-77 


■ '^-^.^ II ■■ ■ ■ 


3/3 


2/3 


72»74 




. 6/8 


•. 5/8 : 


96-103 




12/14 


10/14 


25-38 


:\ - ■ vis-. - ■■> 


- - ■ ^ 7/8 


6/8 


104-11 1 


19 


\ ■ : ■ ; 4/4 ■ .. 


■ 3/4 


56-59 


20 


■ 2/2 




60,61 


.... 23 




4/6 


50-55 


24/' 


-2/2 . 




131,132 


28 


; 2/2 ^ f-^ 




44,45 


- 3\y 


2/2 




46.47 


-32 ^-r' 


2/2 . ^ 


^*''=^ 


II2.I13 




2/2 


■ ^ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' 


48.49 




4/4 




I33-I36 


40 


2/2 




94.95 




2/2 




92.93 


45 . ■ 


- 2/2 




20.21 


47 


2/2 


-■ 


^ 90.91 


49 


I/I 




i20 


54 


2/2 


^ . ... . . 


125,126 


55 


I/I \ 




124 


62 


■ 2/2 




BS.B9 


65 


2/2 





129.130 


74 ■ , 


I/I 





. 127 


11 


3/3 


2/3 .: - 


39^41 


78 


2/2 


- ■ 


42.43 


81 


I/I 


■• ■ _s _ . 


123 


82 


2/2 




121.122 


91 


2/2 




86.87 


98 


I/l : 




128 


105 


2/2 ' 




114.115 


109 ; 


2/2 




118.119 


no 


2/2 




116,117 


114 


3/3 


2/3 


22-24 
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MATHEMATICS— FIFTH GRADE 



OBJ. CRITERIA 
FOR ACHIEVEMENT 

3/3 

3/3 

2/2 

5/6 

3/3 

3/3 

6/8 

3/3 

4/4 

4/4. 

4/4 

4/4 

. 3/3 
2/2 
2/2 
3/3 
2/2 
2/2 
3/3 
2/2 

2/2 • 
2/2 
2/2 
^ 2/2 



CRITERIA FOR 
'^UNCERTAIN" 

2/3 
2/3 

4/6 
2/3 
2/3 
5/8 
2/3 
3/4 
3/4 
3/4 
3/4 
2/3 



2/3 



2/3 



ITEM 
NUMBERS 

146^148 

137-139 

149.150 

140-145 

176-178 

I5M53 

I9M98 

154-156 

157-160 

I6!»I64 

165-168 

169-172 

173=175 

199,200 

201,202 

184-186 

187 J 88 

189 J 90 

179-181 

203,204 - 

205.206 

207.208 

182,183 

209.210 



